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ENGLISH TEACHING; “PYGMALION” IN REVERSE 


English teachers in the United States today almost are more akin to George Ber- 
nard Shaw's Eliza than to his Professor Higgins--poorly prepared in English teach- 
ing, handicapped by low standards, and working under an environment that limits 
good English instruction. What is more alarming, while Eliza found a tutor, so far 
the United States has not formed a sufficient program on a local or national level 
to meet a problem that grows more serious every year. 





In its first national assessment of English teaching in 35 years, the National 
Council of Teachers of English describes standards for training English teachers as 
"chaotic." Its report, The National Interest and the Teaching of English, finds a 
bad situation getting worse: 








@ Half of the current high-school English teachers do not have a college 
major in English. Demand for teachers exceeds supply by 27 percent. 


In 19 states it is possible to be certified to teach in elementary 
schools without any special English requirements. In 16 states a high- 
school English teacher is certified if he has had 12 college semester 
hours in English or in related fields. 





Because of the deficiencies, 70 percent of American colleges and univer- 
sities must offer remedial work in English (at a cost of $10 million a 
year). Last year 150,000 students failed college entrance exams in 
English. 


The average amount per pupil spent on library books is half the cost of 
one book ($1.60). States spend an average of only $2.71 per pupil for 
free textbooks (the recommended minimum is $4 to $6). 


Because the basic weaknesses in English instruction cannot be corrected “under 
existing administrative organization, isolated authorities, and small-town school 
referendums," the report calls for massive programs supported by Congressional 
appropriations or co-ordinated programs sponsored by educational foundations. The 
action must be “broad in scope, imaginative, thorough--and immediate." 





—— Kennedy Renews Call for Education Aid 





President Kennedy's first State of the Union message was devoted mostly 
to foreign affairs, national defense, and the economic recession, but he 
renewed his demand for federal aid for education. 'Federal grants for both 
higher and public-school education can no longer be delayed," he told a 
joint session of Congress. "Our classrooms," the President said, "contain 
two million more children than they properly have room for, taught by 90,000 
teachers not properly qualified to teach." 
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New York City must increase annual school expenditures by 50% within the 
SSeS = next five years if it is to attract qualified teachers. This is the con- 





NEWS clusion of a fact-finding commission established by the National Educa- 
5 2 tion Assn, at the request of the New York City NEA Council. The commis- 
= sion's report, presented to Supt. Theobald, contemplated that by 1965-66 
the minimum salary for teachers with the master's degree or equivalent 
should be $5500 a year ($5200 now) and the maximum should be more than 
$12,000 ($9100 now). With allowance for additional teachers due to in- 
creased enrollment the total budget for current expenses five years hence 
should be $700 million, instead of the current budget of $453 million, the commission 
said. Chairman of the commission was Francis G. Cornell, president of Educational Re- 
search Services Inc., New York City. Members were Walter A. Anderson, dean, school of 
education, New York Univ.; Edgar L. Morphet, professor of school administration, Univ. 
of California; and R. L. Johns, professor of school administration and director of field 
studies, Univ. of Florida. 
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® A California law requiring written declarations of loyalty from organizations seek- 
ing to use public-school facilities was held unconstitutional by the state supreme court 
in an action brought by the American Civil Liberties Union. The court, in a 4-3 deci- 
sion, held that the requirement acted as a prior restraint on the right of free speech 
and might also infringe on the right of assembly. 





Ye It's all right now for Nashville, Tenn., school teachers to paddle recalcitrant stu- 
dents--if they get written permission in advance from parents and the principal. The 
board of education relaxed the rule which formerly required teachers to turn pupils over 
to principals for disciplinary measures. 





» The federal government is planning to send 150 young teachers to Africa this year as 

a pilot project for the proposed "peace corps."" The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has signed a contract with Columbia University's Teachers College to administer 
the project. Now being recruited are 50 teachers with some experience, 50 recent mere 
uates of teachers colleges, and 50 graduates of liberal arts schools. After indoctrina- 
tion and training at Makerere College in Uganda the Americans will be assigned to 

schools in Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya, and Zanzibar. 





> New Rochelle, N.Y., according to the old song, is "only 45 minutes from Broadway," 
and that was supposed to make quite a difference. But the U.S. District Court held it 
made no difference whatever when it comes to racial segregation in the schools. The 
court ordered the school board to submit a plan for ending segregation brought about by 
gerrymandering school districts. About the same time the Georgia legislature passed a 
package of bills ending that state's massive resistance to school integration, aimed at 
holding it down by local option, pupil placement, tuition grants, and other measures, 








B A federal-aid-for-higher-education bill along the lines of the program recommended 
by the Hovde task force was introduced by Senators Clark (D-Pa.) and Yarborough (D-Tex.). 
It would provide loans and grants for construction. Sen. Humphrey (D-Minn.) submitted 

a bill calling for scholarships, tax credits, and student loan insurance, Sen. Hartke 
(D-Ind.) offered one to provide for insured student loans and an extra $600 tax exemp- 
tion for parents of college students. Sen. Goldwater (R-Ariz.) proposed legislation, 

but did not file it, which would enable taxpayers to deduct some proportion of their 
local school taxes from their federal income tax bill. Such deductions, he said, might 
total $3 to $4 billion a year. 





> The Portland, Maine, School Committee has ruled that after Feb. 27 school teachers 





need no longer act as baby sitters during lunch periods for pupils who live within a 
mile of the school. These pupils will be sent home for lunch. The new rule, applying 
to all schools which do not serve hot lunches, affects several hundred pupils. 











PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
February 2, 1961 


Delayed Encounter 
ti If you thought the prof missed class last Sunday, take heart; ABC-TV's new 
wo series, "Meet the Professor," delayed its debut a week but will begin this 

week end, featuring Henry Steele Commager, Amherst College professor of Ameri- 


can history. (Sunday, Feb. 5, 12 noon-12:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 





PARENTS’ Rings the Bell for Schools-- 7 Times 











A bumper crop of features is Parents' present to us for spring. The 
seven: 





Hechingers' heyday--a noted writing team pens an apt pair of articles. 
Fred H. (N.Y. Times education editor) reports "The Old Schoolhouse Is Going 
Modern.'' He puts new building ideas in right light--not the educational 
equivalent of tail fins, but needed ways to save money, space, and provide 
for changed teaching methods. Mrs. H. (Grace) follows with "Good Schools 
Don't Just Happen'" She lays it on the line for citizen groups: necessity 
for involving school personnel, needed planning for major programs, what to 
do about setbacks, enlisting community resources, knowing opponents, et al. 





A parent's reaction to automated instruction is vital to the idea's suc- 
cess, and luckily a Parents' editor has children now learning by the method. 
Result: "What about Teaching Machines?" is one of the most searching, use- 
ful treatments so far, asking all the right questions and answering most. 





The "be best" pressures are probed by Eric Johnson, headmaster-author 
of "How to Live Through Junior High." "The Big Drive for School Success" 
builds faith in conscientious school testing of IQ and ability; it also 
offers approved ways parents can find outside testing with school help. 





Modern science teaching can draw high achievement from even just- 
average students, says the article, "New Recruits for Science." Footnotes 
list four reliable sources .for parents, including a booklet of the National 
Science Teachers Assn. and the NEA Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 





Two well-covered subjects get a last roundup, too. "TV Lessons from 
the Clouds" tells of the Midwest Program on Airborne TV Instruction. And 
campus bills are the topic of "Six ways to pay for Soaring College Costs." 

(February Parents', on sale now) 
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A Lifetime of Lessons 





You never "finish" education while you live, Norman Cousins tells McCall's 





readers, in an article that's an ardent rallying cry for adult education. 


His 


headline--"Why Would ANYONE Ever Stop Learning?"--is the amazed question of an 
Asian elder, upon hearing of free study opportunities for all ages in the U.S. 


From world travels, Cousins says: 


"Our educational experience is revolutionary, 


but the American people have never fully comprehended the truth of this.... For 
those who are not so favored, no stories about our raw materials or resources 
are nearly so impressive...as the accounts of the widespread opportunities in 


America for developing the resources of the human mind." 


We must be lifelong 


students, to keep up with new discoveries, to guide wise use of leisure, and to 


understand the human community in an uneasy world, he concludes. 


This ringing 


tribute may strike just the right note for your school system's annual report on 
adult education or a brochure on new AE activities. 


A Lift to the Luckless 


(February McCall's, on sale now) 


A big-city "bootstraps" story gets best-yet coverage in the Saturday Even- 





ing Post this week. 





Noted journalist Carl T. Rowan reports on the Higher Hori- 
zons program of New York City as "A Road Out of the Slums." 


Vignettes of Negro 


and Puerto Rican pupils put into human terms how this project enriches learning 


for deprived minority groups. 


ent Theobald: 


Statistics show the academic and vocational 
gains and the current cost (the program is now in 63 schools). 
leaders in other cities with "human blight," too. 


Rowan addresses 
He quotes N.Y.C. Superintend- 


"If we cast (such) youngsters aside as if they have no ability, 


or under a get-'em-out-of-school-as-fast-as-you-can philosophy, we are going to 


have a weak nation. 
going to have a strong nation. 


If we lift these youngsters to their potential, we are 
It's as simple as that." 


It's a report that 


explains how extra aid can be used for urban school-strengthening. 
(Feb. 4 Saturday Evening Post, on sale now) 


Teen-Age Wedding Bells 





The altar mania among teen-agers is decried again, in Coronet this time, by 





David Landman. 
tics and sociological reasons. 
tle on the shotgun aspect. 


"The Tragic Trap of Teen-Age Marriage" quotes the latest statis- 
q 

Much emphasis on the educational loss, but lit- 

In light of that, readers will be glad to learn how 


the American Social Health Association is providing counsel for schools on the 


problem. 


For a Parental Pact 


(February Coronet, on sale now) 


The pediatric pundit, Dr. Spock, continues talk of teens for the Ladies' 





Home Journal this month, on "Disturbing Influences in Adolescence." 
reasons for new moral laxity even among "respectable" families. 





He probes 
We note this 


because of Spock's devoted following, and because he urges parents to devote 

P.T.A. meetings to discussing and formulating social behavior rules for their 

offspring--united firmness is reassuring to parents and children alike. 
(February Ladies' Home Journal, on sale now) 
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NEW PRESIDENT, OLD HAND 


Logan Wilson, whose career as a university professor and administrator has taken him 





to campuses "from Austin to Boston," now has a responsibility that stretches from Maine 
o California. His election as president of the American Council on Education was an- 
nounced in Washington last week. 


Wilson, once a student at the University of Texas, is now its chancellor. He was 
president of the University's main campus at Austin from 1953 until a year ago. The 53- 
year-old administrator began as an English professor in Texas in 1928, 
later taught at the Universities of Harvard, Maryland, Tulane, and 
Kentucky, and was vice-president of the Consolidated University of 
North Carolina when he returned to the Austin campus. 





In June, Wilson will become head of a council that represents 1,200 
educational organizations and institutions primarily concerned with 
higher education. He takes over the presidency from retiring presi- 
dent Arthur S. Adams at a time when the issues facing American educa- 
tion "are the most urgent in our history."" Wilson believes the United 
States is belatedly realizing that "education is a vital national con- 
cern wrapped up with our survival, but although it has common problems, 
it is a diversified, decentralized system." i eniemenies 








Through the council, Wilson sees American higher education meeting its "collective 
responsibility." Although he considers it "naive" to think the council can speak with 
"one voice" for the universities, colleges, city and private school systems, libraries, 
state departments of education, and other groups that it represents, he views the coun- 
cil as a forum where common problems can be discussed and common solutions derived. 








One of Wilson's main tasks will be spearheading action on the council's proposed pro- 
@. a: of federal support for higher education. The council's executive committee last 

week released a statement from its membership endorsing expansion of the College Hous- 
ing Loan Program, expansion of the fellowship programs under the National Science Foun- 
dation and the National Defense Education Act, an increase in the NDEA student loan pro- 
gram, scholarships for undergraduate students, and others. 


Promoting higher education before legislative bodies and the public in general has 
been a Wilson trademark at the University of Texas. He directed the activities of the 
Committee of 75, a state-wide group of education, business, and community leaders chosen 
on the 75th anniversary of the university to plan its growth for the next 25 years. The 
university became the first state university to require entrance examinations; it in- 
creased grade standards; improved the standing and salaries of faculty members. 








-— Subtraction of Math Teacher Multiplies Problems 


The teacher shortage came home to 175 students in a New York City high school 
in a personal way when their math teacher fell ill in mid-term, gave up teaching, 
and no qualified replacement could be found. A speech teacher, aided by able pu- 
pils from upper grades, filled in but, the New York Times reported, an "alarming 
number" are failing the course, others will be disqualified from taking the June 
Regents examination. To help meet the shortage of math teachers the Mathematical 
Association of America and the American Mathematical-Society have proposed estab- 
lishment of a new academic post-graduate degree, Doctor of Arts in Mathematics, 
in addition to the traditional Ph.D. in mathematics. The new degree would sig- 
nify active scholarship, rather than training for advanced research. 


























a John W. Harold, superintendent of schools, Cedar Falls, Iowa, will be- 
come executive secretary, Iowa State Education Assn. next July, suc- 
NEWS- ceeding Charles F. Martin, who will retire from that position to serve 

as associate secretary and later as consultant. Ray Bryan, of Iowa 
MAKERS State Univ., previously named to succeed Martin, withdrew. >» W. Henry 

Galbreth, assistant executive secretary and director of publications, 
Iowa State Education Assn., will resign, March 1, to become associate 
executive director, Iowa Assn. of School Boards. »» John E. Sawyer, as- 
sociate professor of economic history at Yale, will become president 
of Williams College, July 1, succeeding James Phinney Baxter III. »» Alex Canja, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the state superintendent of public instruction, Michigan, 
has been appointed deputy superintendent for administration. >>» M. E. Alford has re- 
signed as assistant superintendent in charge of instruction, Norfolk County (Va.) 
schools, to become a professor of education at George Peabody College. 
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> Robert C, Anderson will resign as director, Southern Regional Education Board, 
Atlanta, to become executive vice-president, Auburn Univ. (Ala.), March 1. >» Garry 
Fullerton, education news editor, Nashville Tennessean, has been appointed to the 
staff of the Commission on Goals for Higher Education in the South, to prepare its 
preliminary drafts and final report. Colgate W. Darden, Jr., former president, Univ. 
of Virginia, is chairman of the commission. »» Leland E, Traywick, professor of eco- 
nomics and assistant dean, college of business and public service, Michigan State 
Univ., has been named president of Southwest Missouri State College, Sept. 1, suc- 
ceeding Roy Ellis, who will have served 35 years as president. 














P James B. Kincheloe has resigned as superintendent of Fayette County schools, Lex- 
ington, Ky., to become professor of education, Univ. of Kentucky, July 1. >» William 
Henry Durr, former supervisor of teaching materials, state department of education, 
Richmond, Va., is being welcomed to Hawaii as its first state audio-visual director, 
to develop Hawaii's expanding audio-visual program. » » Chester D. Babcock, executive 
director, department of instruction and curriculum, Seattle public schools, and 
president-elect of the national Assn, for Supervision and Curriculum Development, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent in charge of instruction and curriculum for 
the state of Washington. >» Robert H. Johnson, superintendent of schools, Jefferson 
County, Colo., will become superintendent of schools, Palo Alto, Calif., July 1, 
succeeding Henry M. Gunn, who will retire. »» Deane W. Malott, president of Cornell 
Univ. since 1951 and formerly chancellor of the Univ. of Kansas (1939-51), has an- 
nounced that he will retire on June 30, 1963, 




















P Died: Irving Lorge, 56, professor of education, Columbia Univ., and executive 
officer of the Institute of Psychological Research, an authority on the psychology 
of learning and problems of communication, who devised some 50 standard psychologi- 
cal tests and contributed to hundreds of others, Jan. 23, in New York City. 





> Slated to become U.S. Commissioner of Education, according to the New York Times, 
is Sterling M. McMurrin, 46, academic vice-president of the Univ. of Utah, and pro- 
fessor of philosophy there. 
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